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Summary 



The Office of Management and Budget (OMB) is located within the Executive 
Office of the President (EOP). As a staff agency to the President, OMB acts on the 
President’s behalf in preparing the President’s annual budget proposal, overseeing the 
executive branch, and helping steer the President’ s policy actions and agenda. In doing 
so, OMB interacts extensively with Congress in ways that are both visible and hidden 
from view. This report provides a concise overview of OMB and its major functions, 
and highlights a number of issues influenced by OMB in matters of policy, budget, 
management, and OMB’s internal operations. This report will be updated annually. 



Capsule History of OMB. The Office of Management and Budget traces its 
origin to 1921. Established as the Bureau of the Budget (BOB) within the Treasury 
Department by the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 (42 Stat. 20), it functioned under 
the supervision of the President. 1 Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1939 (53 Stat. 1423) 
transferred the bureau to the newly created Executive Office of the President (EOP). 
Subsequently, BOB was designated as the Office of Management and Budget (OMB) by 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1970 (84 Stat. 2085). Concern about OMB’s accountability 
prompted Congress to make the director and deputy director subject to Senate 
confirmation in 1974(88Stat. 11). Congress also established four statutory offices within 
OMB to oversee several cross-cutting processes and management matters. 

• The Office of Federal Procurement Policy Act (88 Stat. 796) established 
the Office of Federal Procurement Policy (OFPP) in 1974. 



1 This law and others cited in this report are summarized in CRS Report RL30795, General 
Management Laws: A Compendium , coordinated by Clinton T. Brass. The BOB director and 
assistant director were appointed by the President without Senate confirmation. The title of 
assistant director was changed to “deputy director” by the First Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act, Fiscal Year 1954 (67 Stat. 299). 
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• The Paperwork Reduction Act of 1980(94Stat. 2812; later recodified as 
the Paperwork Reduction Act of 1995, 109 Stat. 163) established the 
Office of Information and Regulatory Affairs (OIRA). 2 

• The Chief Financial Officers (CFO) Act of 1990 (104 Stat. 2838) 
established the Office of Federal Financial Management (OFFM). 3 

• The E-Government Act of 2002 (116 Stat. 2899) established the Office 
of Electronic Government (E-Gov Office). 4 

Organization and Staffing in OMB. The current profile of OMB’s leadership 
and organizational structure is available on the agency’s website. 5 In addition to OMB’s 
leadership and their support staff, OMB has three major types of offices: (1) resource 
management offices; (2) statutory offices; and (3) OMB-wide support offices. 6 

Each of OMB’s four resource management offices (RMOs) focuses on a cluster of 
related agencies and issues (e.g., natural resource programs) to examine budget requests 
and make funding recommendations. In addition, RMOs are tasked with integrating 
management, budget, and policy perspectives in their work as a result of OMB’s latest 
major reorganization in 1994. 7 Politically appointed program associate directors (PADs) 
lead the RMOs. Below the PAD level, RMO staff are almost always career civil servants, 
and are organized into divisions and branches. Each RMO branch covers a cabinet 
department or collection of smaller agencies and is led by a career member of the Senior 
Executive Service (SES). OMB’s program examiners staff each RMO branch. 

Three of the statutory offices focus on management areas: financial management 
(OFFM), procurement policy (OFPP), and information technology (E-Gov Office, shared 
with OIRA). The fourth office, OIRA, has a broad portfolio of responsibilities, including 
regulation, information policy and technology, paperwork reduction, statistical policy, and 
privacy. Analysts in the statutory offices develop policy, coordinate implementation, and 
work with the RMOs on agency-specific issues. 

OMB’s seven support offices also play key roles. For example, the Budget Review 
Division (BRD) coordinates the process for preparing the President’s annual budget 
proposal to Congress. The Legislative Reference Division (LRD) coordinates review of 



2 See CRS Report RL30590, Paperwork Reduction Act Recmthorization and Government 
Information Management Issues , by Harold C. Relyea. 

3 For more on the CFO Act, see CRS Report RL31965, Financial Management in the Federal 
Government: Efforts to Improve Performance , by Virginia A. McMurtry. The CFO Act also 
created a new leadership position at OMB : deputy director for management. 

4 OMB calls this organization the Office of E-Government and Information Technology. For 
more about the E-Government Act, see CRS Report RL31057, A Primer on E-Government: 
Sectors, Stages, Opportunities, and Challenges of Online Governmen t, by Jeffrey W. Seifert. 

5 See [http://www.whitehouse.gov/omb/omb_org_chart.pdf] for OMB’s organization chart and 
the names of its senior political appointees. 

6 Description of OMB 's organization draws on Shelley Lynne Tomkin, Inside OMB: Politics and 
Process in the President’s Budget Office (Armonk, NY: M.E. Sharpe, 1998), pp. 1 1-29. 

7 For discussion, see U.S. General Accounting Office, Office of Management and Budget: 
Changes Resulting from the OMB 2000 Reorganization, GGD/AIMD-96-50, Dec. 1995, p. 4. 




